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Advertisement, 

nr H E Author having found that the 
title of this book has prevented fome 
from reading it^ takes the opportunity of 
this third edition to declare^ that by 
bad horfemen he means fuch whofe fkill 
in riding is the meer refult of pradlice, 
without rules; his deiign being to afcer- 
tain on eafy and fimple principles, the 
true feat on a horfe, and the method of 
making him obedient. 
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TO THE 

SOCIETY 

FOR THE 

Encouragement of Arts, 8cpt 

Gentlemen, 

HIS attempt feems 

properly addrefled 

.to you, as encou- 

ragers of any defign to im- 

A 3 prove 
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prove even the lefler con- 
veniencies, or the amufe- 
ments of life. No itwen- 
Hon is here pretended to; 
nor other merk, than that 
of defiring to eftablifh com- 
mon fenfe in the room 
of imexamined maxims 
w.hich generally miilead. 

Though theory without 
practice is ineffectual, yet 
an art not founded: on rule 

is 



is confined to the gefiiti$ 
of a fing1& artift, AnA can- 
not afcend to perfedion by 
fteps raifed from the con- 
current dticOvcries of many. 
Hence it is, that great 
arts «e loft, and that lit- 
tle ones do not attain their 
perfedion. 

If tuhe foUovring pages 

ihall meet with any degree 

of your approbation, I 

A 4 ihall 
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{hall think my pains have 
been ufefuUy employed. 

I amy 

Gentlemen^ 

Tour mofi obedient j 

And very humbk Servant^ 

C. Thompfon. 
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PREFACE. 

Zj^HBN Ifrji meditated 
^'^ the defign of compofing 
this EJfay^ I forefaw tnvo objec^ 
fims that would be made to a 
vork of this kind: one fet of 
men would properly objeEl to the 
truth of the doffrine*, an^fher^ 
and far the greatejl part^ to the 
notoriety of the truth. ^efe 

would 
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would fay^ how ridiculous to teach 
what every body knows! What 
an infult upon the underftanding 
of the public I What vanity of 
an author ! and the like. 

But if the rules here laid 
down willjiand examinationy their 
obvioufnefs will but recommend 
them the more to the Ingenious 
and Candid. What is fnoft ufe- 
fully is generally fmple and ob^ 
fviousy not only with regard to 
obfervationsy but even dif cover ies 
themfelves: however y I lay no 
flaim to invention: I only offer 

a 
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a colkSlion of rules gathered from 
ohfervatiotiy which I hope ivill not 
be the lefs valuable^ becaufe they 
are plain. No genius is univer^ 
fal : the great e/l wants inJlruSiion 
in mojl of the arts. The ableji 
Mathematician may be a bad 
rider ^ and pojjibly too^ becaufe be 
never heard or thought of the 
principles contained in this book. 
A hint informs a wife many who 
without that hint would have rr- 
mained in ignorance. If the wife 
then profit from inJlruSlion^ horn 
necejfary is it to the multitude? 
Common as thefe precepts may feem^ 

let 
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kt any man objerve^ bow Jar 
they are from being praSfifed^ and 
bow little Riders and Horfes un-- 
der/land each otber, and be will 
fay^ ** This Treatife needs no a- 
" pology: very few Horfemen 
** have heard of thefe maxims/* 
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RULES 

FOR 

Bad Horfemen. 

HERE is in this 
country an almoft u- 
niverfal fondnefs for 
horfes, and the exercife of rid- 
ing; 
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ing; yet but few, in compari- 
fon, arc tolerable horfcmcn. The 
complaints, we hear, of horfes 
being ungovernable, or perform- 
ing ill, generally arife from the 
unlkilfulnefs of their riders. The 
cafe is, we want a juji tajle in 
riding. No man learns it as an 
art. If a young fdJow can ride 
a fox chafe, or a horfe-race, he 
immediately confiders himfclf, and 
is considered by others, as a good 
horfeman. If he has a horfe which 
he cannot manage, he will tell 
you, he defigns to tame him by 
banting: that is, if he can but 
get him to go forward, he will 

tire 
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tire bim. But what end does 
this anfwer ? by a week's reft the 
horfe becomes as ungovernable 
as ever; and furely, if a man 
cannot manage his horfe in full 
fpirits^ he cannot well be faid to 
manage him at all. 

Riding in the manage, or at 
the riding fchool» is indeed con- 
fider^ as an art ; and there 
we have profeffed majlers to 
teach it« But it is looked on 
as of ufe to military people 
only 5 or to thofe, in whom a 
(hewy appearance is made proper 
2nd becoming, by their rank in 

life. 
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life. It is fuppofed alfo, that all 
managed horfes are taught mo- 
tions for parade only; and that 
their paces are fpoiled for the 
road and hunting* Hence riding 
in the manage is called riding the 
great borfe^ and the common 
opinion is, that nothing of this 
art can be applied to general ufe. 
Almoft every on« thinks praftice 
alone will teach to ride: yet if 
artificial meafures of motion, and 
the imitation of a good carriage, 
will mend even our manner of 
walkings which nature has taught, 
and conftant pradtice improved; 
why (hould riding, which cer- 
tainly 
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tainly is ftill more an art^ be fup* 
pofed to be eafily, and fufficiently 
attained, without any afliftance? 
Does not daily experience pro* 
claim the contrary ? Do we not 
fee many men, who^nake a good 
figure while they iland on their 
legs, appear on horleback, faelp- 
lefs and aukward? The rowing a 
wherry feems to be what every one 
might acquire without difficulty j 
yet they who arc inftrudted by 
rule, row better than thofe who 
have had no infirudtion. 

Notwithflanding this general 

opinion of the manage, there are 

B fome 
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ibme who think it teaches « hoife 
no^ng which will fpoH his paces, 
tad that he is greatly benefited by 
k, IIS he is there .put under fudi 
t d^cq>liney as accnftoms him to 
have m 'mil rf bis cfom, by which 
tneans the tnanagement of him 
is made -ei^ to an indi£^ot 
ciders 

Werehorfes ufually broken in 
^tts. % only in the Qianage,, 
.gendemjM) nught without great 
difficulty ^ taqght sdl that is 
neceflary to ride with Tafety, eafe, 
;4nd pleafiire, ap4, to nta^, ^eir 
^lijbs ferfoc^ (^h^fully. 

Ta 
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To this €CtA, tkcrfi fli9i4d W 
msJkcfs to tmch ike ut of rjw^ 
iiig on the bunting or ($mmm 
fgdJUi or tipuB wHncp0ribact4 
boffeman ihoul4 prafUce |i wbU# 
^ tbe ridir^-liou^ ^th a vJMT 
to ^ » £(w gppend jpriDcipi(e|| 
which bi^ may aftowjic^ ^Ff^y (9 
aaother tnaoner of ijdiog^ TiU 
this is dooe^ ioch i^jftryiftion msyr 
be ;giwn to j|^ad bpri«mpn» b^ 
roilcy as may enable the«i to rji^ 
mo]:e fafely aod better <faaa they 
do at preient; not kaowiQg that 
they have any thiag to karo^ 
ThiSj ia ibfioe degree^ is attempt- 
ed here. Books in which the 
B 2 art 
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art of riding has been fully and 
compleatly taught, have not been 
calculated for fo inferior a part 
of a horfeman's education. What 
is iaid here> is not therefore de-<. 
figned for thofe who ride welh 
but for thofe only, who are lia« 
ble to difficulties and accidents^ 
for want of common cautions y and 
who know not, that by leaving 
a horfe at fome liberty, and a* 
voiding to give him pain by a 
bad management of the bridle, 
he will go better and more quiet<« 
ly, than under a bad horfeman, 
who lays all the weight of his 
arms on his horfe's mouth, and 

by 
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by fitting awkwardly^ not only 
becomes an uneafy burden to 
bimfelft and his borfe, but rides 
In continual danger of a fall. 

In the firft place, every horfe 
fiiould be accufiomed to ftand 
ftill, when he is mounted. One 
would imagine this niight be 
readily granted ^ yet we fee how. 
nwch the contrary is. pra£iifed« 
When a gentleman mounts at. a 
iivery-ftable, the groom takes the 
horfe by the bit, which he bendft 
tight round his under )aw; th6 
horfe flriving to go. on, is forced 
back; advancing again, he frets^. 
B 3 as 
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« lie is agMn Aoped fhort^ and 
kiirt bjr the maaner of holding 
id^^ The rider> in the mean 
time, tbounting without the bri* 
die, or at leaft holding it but 
iightly, IB helped tft it by the 
gtttott), who being thcroiighhf 
employed with thie horfe's flut-^ 
ftping, his at the ianie time 
bMb bndie afid ftirrup \o give. 
m^uiii npt thill conAifion be pra- 
^vnxd, if zvtiji hodk waa taught 
t& ftami lliil wi^oa he^ ia mount*^ 
fll2 Forbid your groom^ there«^ 
Ibrt, wlKn he ridei your hod^ 
tb water) to thpow himfellf orer 
him from »iiqderidock) and kick 

l^im. 
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him with his leg^ even before he 
is farely upon him. Thiii wcoo^ 
manner of mouating^ ig what 
chiefly teaches your horfe the 
vicious habit) agaioil , which wc 
are here warning. On the other 
hand, a conftant pra&ice of mount- 
ing in the proper mannfr» is tU 
that is neceflary to prevent a 
horfe's gomg on, till the rider 1%, 
quite adjiifted in the (addle. 

The next thing neceflary ther^ 
fore is, that the rider (hould 
mount properly. The common 
method is to ftand near the croups 
or hinder part of the horfe, with 
B4 the 
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the bridle held very long in the 
right hand. By this manner of 
holding the bridle, before you 
mount, you are liable to be kick- 
ed; and whfcn you arc mounted, 
your horfe may go on fome time, 
or play what gambols he pleafes, 
before the rein is fhort enough 
in your hand, to prevent him. 
It is comnnioh likewife, for an 
avsrkward rider,' as foon as his 
foot i$ in the ftirrup, to throw 
himfelf with all his force, to 
gain his (eat; which he can-^ 
not do, till he hath firft over- 
balanced himfelf on one fide or 
the other: he will then wriggle 

into 
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Into it by degrees. The way to 
mount with eafe and fafety^ is» 
to ftand rather before than be^ 
hind the ftirrup. In this pofture 
take the bridle fhort, and the 
mane together in your left hand^ 
helping yourfelf to the ftirrup 
with your right, fo that your 
toe may not touch the horfe ia 
mounting. When your left foot 
is in the ftirrup, move on your 
right, till you face the fide of 
the horfe, looking acrofs over the 
faddle. Then with your right 
hand, grafp the hinder part of 
the faddle, and with that and 
your left, which holds the mane 

and 
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$Md bridkt lift youffelf u^igbt 
Oil your left foot. Remain thm 
a mere inftant oo your ftirrufii 
only ib as^ to divide the adlion 
into two motions* While you 
are in this pofture, you have a 
fure bold with both hands, and 
are at liberty, either to get fafely 
dowot or to throw your leg ovcr> 
and gain your feat. By this deli- 
berate motion likewife you avoids 
what every good horfeman would 
endeavour to avoid, putting your 
horfe into a flutter^ 

When you difmount, hold the 
bridle and niane together in your 

left 
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left band^ as when you mount- 
ed ; pat your right band on the 
p6mmel of the faddle^ to raiie 
yourielf} throw your leg back 
over the horfe, grafp the hinder 
part of the faddle tvitb your right 
bandy remain a aiomeot on your 
ftirrup» and in every refpedt, dif-* 
mount as you mounted; only 
what was 3i^ur firft motion whei> 
you mounted, becomes the lafl 
ki difmounting. Remember^ not 
to bend your right knee in dif^ 
mounting, liefl; your fpur fhould 
rub agaiuft the horfe. 

It may be next recommended 

to 
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to hold your bridle at a conve- 
nient length. Sit fquare, and let 
not the purchafe of the bridle 
pull forward your (houlder; but 
keep your body even^ as it would 
be if each hand held a rein. 
Hold your reins with the whole 
grafp of your hand, dividing 
them with your little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicular j your 
thumb will then be uppermoft, 
and placed on the bridle. Bend 
your wrift a little outward^ and 
when you pull the bridle, raifc 
your hand toward your breafl:^ 
and the lower part of the palm 
rather more than the upper. Let 

the 
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the bridle be &t fuch a length 
in your band, as if the horfe 
fhould ftumble you may be able 
to raife his head, and fapport it 
by the ftrength of youi^ arms, and 
the weight of your body thrown 
backward. If you hold the rein 
too long> you are fubjedt to fall 
backward, as your horfe rifes. 

If, knowing your horfe per- 
fedly well, you think a tight rein 
unneceflary, advance your arm 
a little (but not your (houlder) 
towards the horfe's head, and 
keep your ufual length of rein^ 
By this means, you have a check 

upon 
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upon your borfe, while you in^ 
dulgelum. 

If yoii tide with t ccufb^ make 
k a riiile, to book on the chain 
fcfixr(c\£: the OMfl quiet horft 
o&ay bring his rider into daxxg^r, 
ibould the i:vrb hurt him. If 
in fixing the curb, you two the 
chain to the right, the links will 
unfold them&ives, and then op- 
pofe a farther turning. Put oa 
the chain loofe enou^ «o hai^ 
down on the horfe's under lifig 
fothat it may not rife and preia 
his jaw, till the reins of the bridle 
are nKxicrately ptillcd. 

u 
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If ypur faorie has been ufed to 
(kind Ml when ke is mounted^ 
then will be no occafion for a 
gfpopm to hold him: but if he 
4o9S^ fuffer him pot to touch the 
reins, but that part of the bridle 
whidi comes down the cheek of 
(he horfe« He cannot then inter- 
fere with the noanagement of the 
reins, which belongs to the rider 
onlyj and holding a hpi^ by 
the curb (which is ever painful 
to him) is evidently Improper^ 
when he i$ to;ftand ftilL 

Another thing to be rtmem« 
bered is, not to ride with your 

arms 
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arms and elbows as high as your 
ihoulders; nor let fhem (hake 
Up and down with the motion of 
the horfe. The pofture is un- 
becoming, and the weight of the 
arms (and of the body too if the 
rider docs not fit ftill) afts in 
continual jerks on the jaw of the 
horfe, which muft give him pain, 
and make him unquiet, if he ha^ 
a tender miouth, or any fpirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horfes 
are gentle as foon as they are 
mounted by fkilful ones, though 
their {kill feems unemployed: the 
reafbn is, the horfe goes at his 

cafe. 
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^afe, yet finds all his motions 
watched; which he has fagacity 
enough to difcovcr. Such a rider 
hides his whip, if he finds his 
horfe is afraid of it, and keeps his 
legs from his£des, if he finds he 
dreads the fpur. 

Avoid the ungraceful cuftom of 
letting your legs ihake againft the 
fides of the horfe i and as ypu 
are not to keep your arms and 
elbows high, and in motion^ fo 
you are not to revet them to your 
fides^ but let them fall eafy. One 
may, at a diftance, diftinguifli a 
genteel horfemaut firom an awk^ 
C ward 
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ward one ; the firft fits ftill^ and 

appears of a piece with his horfe ; 

the latter feenis flying ofF at all 
points. 

It is often faid with emphafis, 
that fuch a one has no feat on 
horfeback; and it means, not 
only that he does not ride well, 
but that he does not lit on the 
right part of the horfe. To have 
a good feat J is to fit on that part 
of the horfe, which, as hefprings, 
is the center of motion; and 
from which of courfe, any weight 
would be with moft difficulty 
(haken. As in the rifing and 

falling 
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falling of a board placed in aqui* ^ 
librio^ the center will always be 
moft at reft; the true feat will 
be found in that part of your 
faddle, into which your body 
would naturally Aide, if you rode 
without ftirrups ; and is only to 
be preferved by a proper poife of 
the body, though the generality of 
riders imagine it is to be done by 
thegrafp of the thighs and knees. 
The rider fhould confider himfelf 
as united to his horfe in this point, 
and when (haken from it, endea-- 
vour to reftore the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of the 
C 2 two 
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Mo extremes of a &iad feat tiia^ 
help to defcribe the triie oiie< 
The c»ie Is, when the rider firs 
very far back on- the faddle> ib 
that his weight pfefTes the Ibii^ 
6f the horfej t^e bfhefy when 
hk body bangs forward ovee the 
^tnnael of thefaddfe. Tfi« firft^ 
itaay be feen pra[(Sb(fed by grobids, 
when they ride Mrith tbeii- ftlf- 
fftips aflbaedly fhort; iha liR^f 
Ijrfedrful iiottirhtii oh tbd Mft 
flutter oif the hot&. Entf goad 
rider has, eveti on the hirfttii^ 
faddle, 46 dikimiHed z plaici M 
his thighs, as can be determined 
for him My ihii bairs ofadeihi- 
" peak. 
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p^k. Iifdeed there is no dlf- 
feronce;^b9twccn the feat of eiU- 
t^r: only, as in the firft you 
ride with fhorter flirrupSi your 
body will be confequentlymorc 
behind your kp^s^ 

To have a good feat yourfclf, 
your faddle muft £it ,welL To fbc 
ftprecife rule might be difficult: 
it may be a direStion^ to have your 
faddle prefs as nearly as poflible 
on that j>art, which we have de«* 
fcribed as the point of union ber. 
t]i^gen,^e man^nd horfe^ hQWK 
€Yej> fo as opt to ob/lrud the 
IQfl$^ jpf the horfe's ^ioulders<» 
C 3 Place 
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Place yourfelf in the middle or 
lowed part of it: lit eredt s but 
with as little conftraint, as in 
your ordinary fitting. The cafe, 
of a£tion marks the gentleman: 
you may repofe yourfelf, but not 
loungp. The fet and ftudied e- 
redtnefs acquired in the riding- 
houfe, by thofe whofe deport-? 
ment is not eafy, appears unr 
genteel, and unnatural. 

If your horfe flops fhort^ or 
endeavours by rifing and kicking 
to unfeat you, bend not your body 
forward, as many do in thofe cir- 
cumftances: that motion throws 

the 



\ 
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the breech backward, and you off 
your fork or twift, and out of 
your feat 3 whereas, the advance- 
ing the lower part of your body, 
and bending back the upper part 
and fhoulders, is the method both 
to keep your feat, and to recover 
it when loft. The bending your 
body back, and that in a great 
degree, is the greateft fecurity in 
flying Jeaps ; it is a fecurity too, 
when your horfe leaps ftanding. 
The horfe's riiing does not try 
the rider^s feat ; the Ia{h of his 
hind legs is what ought chiefly to 
be guarded againft; and is beft 
done by the body's- being greatly 

in* 
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inclined back. Stiffen not yoMt 
legs or thighs, and l^t your body 
be pliable in the loins, like the 
coachman's on his box. This 
loofe manner of fitting will eladc 
every rough motion of the horfe; 
whereas the fixture of the knees, 
fo commonly laid a fi:refs on, will 
in great (hocks conduce to the 
violence of the fall. 

Was the cricket player, when 
the ball is ftruck with the greateft 
velocity, to hold his hand firm 
and fixed when he receives it, 
the hand would be bruifed, or 
perhaps the bones fradured by 

the 
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the rcfiftance. To obviate this 
accident, he therefore gradually 
yields his hand to the motion of 
the l>aU for a certain diftance; 
and thus by a due mixture of 
oppofition and obedience, catchos 
it without fuftaining the^ leaft in- 
jury. The cafe is exacSbiy the 
fame in riding : the ikiJfuJ horfe* 
man will recover his poifb, ■. by 
giving fome way to the naotiofl, 
and the ignorant horfcman wiil 
be flung out of his feati bj eo- 
deavouring to be fixed. 

Stretch not out your li^gs-Jb^fboj 
you: this will pufh you'againft 

the 
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the back of the faddle^ neither 
gather up your knees, like a 
man riding on a pack, this throws 
your thighs upwards : each prac- 
tife unfeats you. Keep your legs 
ilraight down, and fit not on the 
moft flefliy part of the thighs, 
but turn them inwards, fo as 
to bring in your knees and toes 3 
and it is more fafe to ride with 
the ball of the foot prefiing on 
the ftirrup, than with the ftirrup 
9S far back as the heel; for 
the preiTure of the heel being in 
that cafe behind the ftirrup, keeps 
jdie thighs down. 

When 



» 
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When you find your thighs 
thrown upwards, widen your 
knees to get them and the 
upper part of your fork lower 
down on the horfe. Grafp the 
faddle with the hollow or inner 
part of your thighs, but not more 
than juft to ailift the balance of 
your body : this will alfo enable 
you to keep your fpurs from the 
horfe's fides, and to bring your 
toes in, without that affeded 
and ufelefs manner of bringing 
thcta in, praftifed by many. 
Sink your heels ftriight . down, 
for while your heels and thighs 
keep down, you cannot fall^, thip 
:!. (aided 
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(aided with th? bend of the b^ck) 
gives the fecurity of a feat, to^ 
thofc who bear thetnfelves up ia 
their ftirfups in a fwift gallop, 
or in tbf akernate rifing and 
fidltngin afaUtrot. 

, Let your feat det^mine thcf 
length of your flirrups, raj^ber 
than the iiUrrups your feat, Jf 
more ^ecifion is requifite, ]fit 
3K»ur flirrups (in the hunting 
iJfAdlt) be of fuch a length, as 
dbat when you ftand .in dbiem, 
latere may be -the breadth of four 
^fingers %ef>^'€en your leat and the 
vflKiuie* 

It 
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It would greafly aillft a kar^ 
ner, if he would praftife riding 
in a large circle, without flir- 
rups^ keeping his face looking 
on the oiJtward pact of th^ 
circle fo as not to ba?e a itiU 
view of the horfe's had^ l^ut juft 
of that ear which is on the out* 
ward part of the circle 3 and bit 
(houlder, which is towards tb< 
center of the circle, very forwardi^ 
By this means yon learn to ba^ 
}ance your body, and keep a true 
feat, independent of your flir-^ 
rups,: you may probably like^ 
wife efcape a fail, ihouid you 
at any time Ide them> by being 

acci- 
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accidentally fbaken from your feat. 

As the feat in fome meafure 
depends on the faddle^^ it may not 
be amifs to obferve, that becaufe 
a faddle with a high pommel is 
thought dangerous^ the other ex- 
treme prevail Sy and the pomdsielis 
fcarce allowed to be higher than 
the middle of the faddle. The 
faddle fhould lie as near the back 
bone, as can be, without hurting 
the horfe^ for the nearer you fit 
to his back, the better feat yott 
have. If it does fo, it is plain 
the pommel muft rife enough 
to fecure the withers from pref* 

fure : 
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fure: therefore, a horfc whoie 
withers are higher than com- 
mon, requires a higher pommel. 
If to avoid this, you make the 
faddle of a more flraight line^ 
the inconvenience fpoken of fol- 
lows^ you fit too much above 
the horfe's back; nor can the 
faddle form a proper feat. There 
fhould be no ridge from the but- 
ton at the fide of the ponmiel, 
to the back part of the faddle. 
That line alfo fhould be a little 
concave, for your thighs to lie 
at eaie. In fhort^ a faddle ought 
to be, as nearly as pofiiible, as if 
cut out of the horfc. 

When 
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When yovL want your horfe to 
movo forward^ raiie his head a 
little, and touch him gently with 
yoar whip; or elfc, prefs the 
calves of your legs againfl: his 
iides. If he does not move faft 
enough, prefs them with more 
force, and fo, till the fpur jaft 
touches him. By this pradife, he 
will (if he higis any fpirit) move 
upon the leaft prcflure of the 
Jcg. Never (jpur him by a kick} 
but if it be ncceflary to fpur him 
brifkly, keep your heels clofc to 
his fides, and flaken their force, 
as he becomes obedient./' 

When 
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When your horfe attempts to 
be vicious, take each rein fepa* 
rate, one in each hand, and ad* 
vancing your arms forward, hold 
him very ihorr. In this cafe, it 
is common for the rider to pull 
him hard, with his arms low; 
but the horfe by this means 
having his head low too, has it 
more in his power to throw out 
his heels: whereas^ if his head 
be raifed very high, and his nofe 
thrown out a little, which is 
confequent, he can neither rife 
before, nor behind; becaufe he 
can give himfelf neither of thole 
motions^ without having his head 
D at 
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at liberty. A plank placed in 
squilibrio, cannot rife at one end^ 
unlefs it finks at the other. 

If your horfe is headftrong^ 
pull not with one continued puU, 
But ftop^. and back him often^ 
juft (baking the reins, and tnak* 
ing little repeated pulls till he 
obeys. Horfes are fo accuflom^ 
ed to bear on the bit, when 
they go forward, that they are 
difcottraged if the rider will not 
let them do fo. 

If a horfe is loofe-necked, he 
will throw up his head at 'm 

conti-* 
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continued puU; in which ikut^ 
tion, the rider feeing the front 
of his fftce^ can have no power 
over him. Vfhen yoat horfe does 
thus^ drop your hand and give 
the bridle play^ and he will of 
courfe drc^ his head again into 
it's proper place: while it is 
coming down, make a iecx>nd 
gentle pull, and you wiU find 
his mouth. Wiih a little prac- 
tifey this is done almoft inftan* 
taneoufly; and this method will 
fiop» in the diftancc of a few 
yaidSj a horfe, which will run 
away with thofe who puU at him 
with all their might. Almoft 
P 2 every 
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every one muft have obferved, 
that when a horfe feels himfelf 
pulled with the bridle, even when 
he is going gently; he often 
miftakes what was defigned to 
Jlop him, as a diredtion to bear 
on the bit, ziAxogoJajier. 

Keep your horfe's head high, 
that he may raife his neck, and 
crcft 5 play a little with the rein, 
and move the bit in his mouth, 
that he may not prefs on it, 
in one conftant , and continued 
manner. Be not afraid of raifing 
his head too high; he will na- 
turally be too ready to bring it 

down. 
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down, and tire your arms with 
it's weight, on the lead abate- 
ment of his mettle. When you 
feel him heavy, flop him, and 
make him go back a few paces : 
thus you break by degrees his 
propenfity to prefs on his bridle. 

You ought not to be pleafcd 
(though many are) with a round 
neck, and a head drawn in to« 
wards his bre^: let your horie 
carry his head bridling in, pro- 
vided he carries it high, and his 
neck arching upwards 5 but if his 
peck bends downwards^ his figure 
is bad, his fight is too near his 
D 3 toes. 
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toes, he kans on the bridle, and 
you hftve no command over him. 
If he goes prefling but lightly 
on hi6 bridle, he i6 the more 
fare-footed, and goes pleafanter$ 
as yoar wrift only may guide 
him* If he hangs down his 
head, and makes you fupport the 
"sv^ight of that and his neck 
with youf arms bearing on his 
fore-legs, (which is called being 
on bis Jhouldtrs) he will iftrike 
his toes againft the ground, and 
ftumble. 

If your horfe is heavy upoir 
his bit, tie him every day, for 

an 
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^ hour or two, with his tail 
to the manger^ and his head as 
high as you can make him lift 
ity by a rein on each poft of 
the ilall, tied to each ring of 
the ^na£3e bit. 

Horfe-breakers and grooms^ 
have a great propenfity to bring 
a hoffe's head Jown, and feem 
to have no ieat without a ftrong 
hold by the bridle. They know 
indeed, that the head ihould yield 
to the reins, and the neck form 
an arch, but do not take the 
proper pains to make it arch 
upward. A temporary effed; of 
D 4 at- 
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attempting to raife a horfe's head, 
may perhaps be making him 
pufli out his nofe. They will 
here tell you, that his head is 
tpo high already;; whereas it is 
not the diftance from his nofe^ 
but from the top of his head, 
to the ground, which determines 
the head to be high or low. Bcr 
jQdes, although the fault is (aid 
to be in the manner of carrying 
the head, it fliould rather be faid 
to be in that of the neck; for 
if the neck was raifed, the head 
would be more in the pofition 
of one fet on a well formed 
qecl;. 

The 
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The defign therefore of lift- 

iiig up the head, is to raife 

the neck, and thereby bring in 

the head; for even while the 

bridle makes the faoie line from 

the rider's hand to the bit, the 

horfe's nofe may be either drawn 

in, or thruft out, according as 

his neck is raifed or deprefled. 

Inftead of what has been here 

recommended, we ufually fee 

colts broke with their heads cave- 

foned very low, their necks (lifF, 

and not in the leaft fuppled. 

When the breaking-,tackle is left 

off, and they are mounted for 

the Toad, having more food and 

reft. 
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fo (hort, that the neck cannot 
rife. 

In all thefe cafes you may 
gain a little by a nice hand 
with an eafy bit; but no curb, 
martingale, or other forcible me- 
thod, will teach a horfe to carry 
his head or neck, in a pofture 
which nature has made uneafy 
to him. By trying to pull in 
his nofe, farther than he can 
bear, you will add a bad habit 
to nature. You could not in- 
deed contrive a more effeftual 
method, to make him continually 
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tofs his nofe up, and throw his 
foam over you. 

The rule already given to ride 
a loofe-necked horfe, will be a 
proper one for all light-mouthed 
horfes : one caution being added, 
which is, always to fearch whe- 
ther his faddle, or girths may 
not in fome way pinch him, and 
whether the bit may not hurt 
his lip by being too high in 
his mouth : becaufe whenever he 
frets from either of thefe caufes, 
his head will not be ileady. 

It is a common cuftom, to bp 
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always pulling at tl^ bridle, as if 
to fet off to advantage ekher the 
fpirit of the horfe, or the fkill 
of the rider. Our hoc&s there- 
fore are Caught to hold their 
beads low, and puU icv ad to 
bear up the rider from the iad*- 
dle, landing in his flirrups, even 
in the gcntleft gallop: how very 
innipropcr this is, we arc exjpe^ 
rimcntally convinced, when wc 
happen to meet with a horfe 
which gallops otherwKeu We 
immediately fay, he canters cxt- 
cellently, and find the eafe and 
pleafure of his motion. When 
faorfes are designed £oc the race» 

and 
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and fwiftnefs h the only thing 
confidered) the method may bcr 
a good one^. 

It is not to be wondered^ 
that Deakrs are always pulling 
at their hor^s; that they have 
the fpur conftandy ux their fideSi^ 
and are at the fame time conti^ 
nually checking the rein: by thi» 
means they make them bounds 
and champ the bit> while their 
rage has the appearance of fpi-*^ 
rit. Thefe people ride with their 
arms fpread, and very low on 
the Ihoulders of then- hories : this 
method majke^ tt»m flr^tck their 

necks. 



.^•v,'r;:^:.^:-: 
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necks^ and gives a better appear- 
ance to their fore-hands ; it con«- 
ceals alfo a thick jaw, which if 
the head was up, would prevent 
its yielding to the bit; it hides 
likewife the ewe-neck, which 
would otherwife fhew itfelf. In- 
deed, if you have a horfe un- 
fteady to the bit, formed with 
a natural heavy head, or one 
which carries his nofe obftinately 
in the air, you mufl find his 
mouth where you can, and make 
the beft of him. , 

Many horfes are taught to ftart, 
by whipping them for darting. 

How 
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How is it poffiblc they can Icnow 
it is deiigned as a punifhmebt? 
In the riding-houfc, you te^ch 
your horfe to rife up before, and 
to fpring and la(h out his hinder 
legs, by whipping him when tied 
between two pillars, with his head 
& little at liberty. If he under- 
ilood this to be a panifhment for 
doing fo^ he would not by tha( 
method learn to do it. He feems 
to be in the fame manner taugi^ 
to fpring and fly when he is 
frightened. Moil horfes would 
go quietly paft an objedt they, 
were beginning to fly fcom, if 
their riders, inftead ^ gather- 
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ing up their bridles^ and (hewf^ 
ing themfelves fo ready, fhould 
throw the reins loofc upon their 
necks. 

When a horfe ftarts at any 
thing on one fide, mofl: riders 
turn him out of the road, to 
make him go up to what he 
ftarts at : if he does not get the 
better of his fbar, or readily com- 
ply, he generally goes paft the 
objed, making with his hinder 
parts, or croup, a great circle put 
of the road; whereas^ he ihould 
leam to keep Arait on, without 
mindiDg objects on either fide* 

If 
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!f hfe ftarts at any ttiiog on 
the iefi, hold his head hish, arid 
kebp ;it ftrali in thfe road, pull- 
fh^ \t froh ioojcihg at the thing 
hi tlaris at^ and keeding your 
right leg Rard prefled againft his 
fide^ towards his flank: he will 
then go ftrait along the road. 
By this dietHod, and by turn- 
ing his heaa a little, more^ he 
may be forced with his croup 
clofe up to. what frighted liim i 
for as. his head is pulled one way; 
his fcroup ncceflarily turns the 
other. Always avoicj a, quarrel 
with your horfe, if you- can; if, 
he 1$;, apt to ^zxty you will find 
E 2 occa- 
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occafions enough to exercife hts 
obedience, when what he ilarb^ 
at lies directly in his way, and 
you mufi make him pafs : if hp 
is not fubjeft to ftart, you (hpuld 
not contend with him about a 
trifla 

Let me juft obferve, that thia 
rule in going paft an objedt may 
perhaps be a little irregular in a 
managed horfbji which will al* 
ways obey the leg: but even 
fuch a horfeji if he is really a- 
fraid, and not reflive, it may not 
be amifs to make look another 
way 5 unlefs the object be fongie*. 

thing 
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thing you would particularly ac- 
cuftom him to the fight of. 

The cafe wilt alfo be different, 
with a hotfe whofe fear is owing 
to his being not ufed to objedls $ 
but fuch' a one is not to be rode 
by any horfeman to whom thefe 
rules are direded: the flarting 
here meant arifes merely from 
the horfe's being pamper'd> and 
fpringing through lisrelincfs* 

The notion of the neceffity of 

making a horfe go immediately 

up to every thing he is afraid 

of, and not fuffering him to be- 

E 3 come 



come np^|l^r„^bi? dd^r* f<;efl[i| 
to be in g^^r^qa^i^d 109^.%. 
It is an approved and good me- 
th^od to cofif^\^^r, a^ l^prfe's, fjjj^. of 
the founcl of a. ^^uip, hjf bjja^g^ 
opA, n^i^f tp h^ ^t, tjie ^^ ojf, 

tQJU^^if^^ t^ ^ojfe. tp I^m, hl^t^ 
rq^ it plea%J^ :)s \ ffxtr 

hg, wai vjfeip^ed up <q ij<^ hd. 
might pgrha^ ^Wt.^t if, s\s, Ifffl^: 
as he lived. Might not this be 
appHecL to his flartuig at Qther 
things, and fhe^w that it ^K0Jld4 
be better to fuf&r hini (.provid^dj 
he does not turn bac]c)> to. go. 

a 
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a little from, and avoid an ob^ 
)^ he has a diflike to, and to 
accaftom him to it by degrees^ 
convincing him as it were that 
ijt wUl not hurt him; than to 
punifh him, quarrel with him^ 
and perhaps fubmit to hi9 wiU 
at laftjt while you infift on his 
overcoming his fear in an infbant j 
If he fees alike obje(9: again^ 
ijt is probably he will recoiled 
hi^^ dread, and arm himielf to 
be difobcdicnt. 

We are apt to fuppofe, that 

a horfe fears nothing fo much 

aA. his rider } but may he not, 

£ 4 in 
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in many circumflances, be Afraid 
of inftact dcftrudion ? of being 
craflicd ? of . being drovrfted ? of 
felling down ^ precipice? is it 
ft' w6ndcr that a hbrlc (hould be 
afraid of a loaded waggcHi ? may 
not' the hanging load feem to 
threaten the • falling on . him f 
thfefc cannot be a rule more gcw 
neral, than, in fuch a cafe, to 
ihew him there is room for hini 
to pafs. This is done by turn- 
ing his head a very little from 
the carriage, and prefling your 
teg, which is fartheft from it, 
againfl his fide» 

A 
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A hor{e is not to flop without 
A fign from his rider — Is it not 
then probable^ that when he is 
driven up to a carriage he ftarts 
aty he conceives himfelf obliged 
either to. attack or run againft 
it ? Can he underftand the rider's 
fpurring him with his face di- 
redted to it^ as a iign for him 
to pafs it ? That a horfe is eafily 
alarmed for his face and eyes; 
(he will even catch back his head 
from a hand going to carefs him) 
that he will not go with any 
force, face to face, even to ano-^ 
ther horfe; (if in his power to 
Aop) and that he fees perfedly 

fide* 
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iadsways^, may be ufeful l^u for 
the treatment of horfes, wkli re«- 
gard to darting. 

Though you ought not to whip 
a hofik for ilaitingy there caa^ be 
na good effcA &ota clapping his 
neck with: your hand, to. encou* 
Fidge hiai. If one took any no* 
^e of his Aarting» it fhould be 
rather wkh fome tone of voi9e 
wbkh he ufiially underflxKni a$ 
an Qxpc^flioQ of diflike tDi what' 
l^Q isi dcttng; for there is ofp^i^ 
tim, m^od with his fiarting^ and 
a, hq^ will ever repeajt what ho 

^nds. hm ^Q^^ bis ficki**^ 

Not- 
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NotwithA^nditig tbp dire(ftioi:\ 
abpve giveo^ of not preiliiig ^ 
kof(^ up ta. ^ csirriage ha darts 
at, yet if on?i 5Hfhic|i you appre- 
hend v(i\k frJgh^n bin^ meetsi 
you 9t ? iw;<'ov? part of the 
roajls when you havp once lei} 
him know he is to pais i^, be 
Aire ypi}^ reipain det^ern^ned^ andr 
prefs him on. Do this oipre 
eipecially, v^eo p^t of the car- 
ris^e has already pSL^ you^; lor 
if, when he is frightened^ be i^ 
accuftomed to ga back, and tura 
iiound^ h^ will certainly do it^ 
if he finds, by youc hand flack- 
ening, and 1^ not pccffing, that, 

you 
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you are irrefolutej and this at 
the moft dangerous point of time, 
when the wheels of the carriage 
take him as he turns. Remem- 
ber not to touch the curb rtign at 
this time, it will certairtly check 
him. It is not known to every 
one, that the perfon who would 
lead a horfe by the bridle^ (hould 
not turn his face to him, when 
he refufcs to follow him: if 
befides tbis^ he raifes his arms» 
fliews his whip, or pulls the 
bridle with jerks, he frightens 
the horfe inftead of perfuading 
him to follow: which at little 
patience may bring about. 

Ride 
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Ride with a fnafHe> and ufe 
your curb, if you have one, 00-.. 
ly occafionally. Chafe your fnaf- 
fie full and thick in the mouth, 
efpecially, at the ends, to which 
the reins are fadened. Moft of 
them are made too fmall and 
long ; they cut the horfe's mouthy 
and bend back over the bars of 
his jaw, working like .pincers. 

The management of the curb 
is too nice a matter to enter 
qn here, farther, than to pre-^ 
fcribe great caution in the ufe 
of it: a turn of the wrift, ra« 
ther than the weight of your 

arm 
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arm, fhould be applied to it. 
The clafticity of a rdd, whett 
it hath hooked a fifh, rtlay glrb 
you fome idea of thfc proper play 
of a horfe's head oh his bridle ; 
his fpirit and his ptiablehefs are 
both marked by it. 



A horfe fhould never be 
to do any thing in a corb, Which 
he is not ready at : you may 
force him, or pull his h6ad any 
way» with a fnaf9e; but a curb 
a£bs only in a ftrait line. It ii 
true, that a horfe v^ill be turn* 
ed out of one track into ano^' 
ther by a curb» but it is be- 

caufe 
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caufe he knows it as a fignak 
When he is put to draw a 
chair, and does not underfland 
the neceility he is then ultder 
of takmg a larger fweep, When 
he turns, you frequently fee hiih 
reftive^ as it is then called; but 
put him on a fnaffle, or buckle 
the rein to that part of the bit, 
which does not cuib him; and 
the horfe fubmits to be pulled 
about, till he underftands what 
is defired of him. Thefe direc- 
tions fuppofe your horfe to have 
fpirit, and a good mouth : if he 
has notj you mufl; take him a$ 
he iS) and ride him with fuch 
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t bit, as you find mod eafy to 
yourfclf. 

When you ride a journey, be 
not fo attentive to your horfe's 
nice carriage of himfelf, as to 
your encouragement of him, and 
keeping him in good humour. 
Raife his head ; but if he flags, 
you may indulge him with bear- 
ing a little more upon the bit, 
than you would fuflfer in an air*- 
ing. If a horfe i$ lame, tender- 
footed, or tired, he naturally hangs 
upon his bridle. On a journey 
therefore, his mouth will depend 
greatly on his ftrengtb, and the 

good- 
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goodnefs of his feet. Be then 
very careful about his feet, and 
let not a farrier fpoil them. 
You will be enabled to keep 
them from danger, by a few 
diredtions, which (hall not be 
very digreffive. 

When your horfe is fhod, fuf- 
fer not his feet to be hollow- 
ed, but order them to be pared 
quite flat, and mod at the toe. 
There is generally a finifbing 
ffaroke, for the fake of neatnefs, 
given by a farrier, at the end 
of the horn of the hoof, above 

the ihoe^ this is the n»R ufe^ 
F Jul 
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Jitiput of the hoof, aud what* 
4ver k taken firom it> it is Uke 
paring the bottom of a> pol^ 
wUoh . of . cofifoqueoce weakcnt 
il ia tb« moft efleotial vuf, 
Ldt .oot the heel nor hog be 
pared, more tlian to take off 
what is ragged or broken. (It 
it ftill ttore> iafe to do. that 
ywu&i£ at your. Idfure with a 
knifi^ than Jto. tnift & iimrier to 
pace it inihe leaft.) . 

If &i8 method was prafiifeil^ 
hocfea. woidd be lefa liable lo 
coratv aithe hoof io diat cafe 
wottld tkaftt the pteAim it Is 

ex- 
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ei(ppre4 tg w the ufaal {Qaonqi 
of fhoetag. 9i^i ptefliire fe9fii« 
un<iou^€)()ly tQ be ti)f ^o^ of 
corns. Tbw woi)l4 («c<)f^ 4i«(9 
ten ag4inil woitadf frpin poiofr 
fid n«i)|> whi(^ cannot T^nqti 
the fit flx of thf foot, throMgh f 

frog IQ ^trmtoral fi^te. $49^ 
an OBC i» <)f a iliil farther uflf 
it jc«ep$ the tvyo ()ivi09D8 pftl^ 
))9el broad an4' afqnder* T«f 
farriers do juil the contrary, ai)4 
pRro the frog vpry tl)if?» !« 9f4^ 
tp ^^«.the hee|| BS they.t^oi 
4t} by which 1( is plaio ^t^y 
iee the neceffity of )E«C|fiQg t^' 
hc4 jbrfl»d .an4 9Pfi!^, %Vji^ 
Fa they 
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they prevent the very efFcdt thejr 
aim < at. They alfo make an-*- 
other miftake, in driving nails 
very backward toward the heel» 
where the horn is foft and 
lenfiblej and none at the toe, 
where every horfe has a fub- 
ilance of horn fufHcient to bear 
them. — Few, except ftoned 
horfes, have high heels; when 
they have, the whole foot muft 
be pared flat, but the frog by no 
means hollowed out. If a horfe 
has a low heel, that is, fuch 
an ont as lets the fleihy part 
of the heel come too near the 
ground, let him be pared only 

at. 
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at the toe. A horie with fhort 
pafterns requires a fhorter flioe^ 
becaufe a long fhoe brings his 
heels more back than the un- 
pliablenefs of his pafterns will 
admit, without fome degree of 
pain. In general, a (bort (hoc 
may poilibly fometimes expofc a 
horfe to little accidental lame- 
nefles, but a long ihoe with the 
nails far back near his heels, will 
in the end contrad and ruin them. 
It is plain from experience, that 
ail low-heeled horfes go beft 
when they have been lon^ fhod ; 
that is, when the foot is grown 
longer^ and the (hoe in conf<?* 
F 3 quence 
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^pitlice is btcoitie proportbnably 
^t^ttety «Uid fies Oityft fot«^«rd 
«h titt febt. 



VEllY fe^, akhotogh prac- 
tiled in ridiqg, know they 
hwe imy power 05^ m horfe* 
btft by the biidlej or tny ufe 
for ttit fp«rr> exeet>t to eftkt Inni 
^fdr#)itd. A litd6 ttftritnce 
"iHIl (tti&h cbeA) ii ffirditt ulfe. 
H tKe left fpwt totfcbet bStn 
■(tftid %«s is M the htat time {h«- 
t'ente() ftt>m going fonnrarfl) lie 
))li3 ft dgn. Which he will fbdn 
tin^tlrftaiid, tt) move fideiitraysto 

the 
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therigbc In the fiune naam 
to 4he ieft, if ^ right fpiy « 
dofed t9 Ukq; he «fter«r»% 
Ibrough fear of the fpur# obejv 
atouch^f the leg. Jnthe imfi 
inaiuier as « hopoCb jcoores hi* 
croup ^ooi «aei)de of tbe.ftaU 
to the other, when any one 
M^rikes him with his band. : In 
ihort»^ his xroK^ is guided by the 
l^g, .as his head is by Uie bridle. 
He wM mw difobey the. Icjg, 
jiolefs he becQQses xeAive. By 
this means you w^l have » fiur 
greater power over -biims he 
will move iideways, if you clofe 
ooe leg to him, and ^rajt for- 
F 4 ward. 
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ward, if both: even when he 
ftands ftill, your legs held near* 
him will keep him on the watch^ 
and with the flightefl, unfeen 
motion of the bridle upwards^ 
he will raife his head, and fhew 
his forehand to advantage. 

Oh this ufe of the legs of 
the rider, and guidance of the 
croup of the horfe, are founded 
lall the Airs (as the riding-mafters 
exprefs themfclves) which are 
taught in the manage ; the paf- 
fage> or fide motion of troopers 
to clofe or open their files, and 
indeed all their evolutions. But 

the 
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the convenience of fooie degree 
of this difcipline for common 
ufe> is the reafon of mention- 
ing it here. It is ufeful if a 
horfe is fubje£): to flumble or 
ftart. If to the firft, by pref- 
iing your legs to his flank, and 
keeping up his liead, he is made 
to go light on his fore-legs, 
which is aiding and fupporting 
him, i^and the fame if he does 
actually ftumble, by helping him 
at the very inftant to exert him- 
felf, while as yet any part of him 
remains not irrecoverably im{»^f- 
fed with the precipitate motion. 
Hence this ufe of the hand and 

legs 
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leg^ ef tfaf rider is ctltod ghr« 
ing oiA to a iior&, for as «6 
lidding up the wdght tf t hoav^ 
vniAivie horfe, by meer polliii^ 
it is «6 impoflible i» to recomr 
iikn when falling dowa a pre^ 
cipice* 

A liorfe is fupported and Iseljp* 
cd%y llie hftnd$ and *legs txf lis 
tidcfr, in every aiftbn Aey re* 
^qotre of Inm; hence he is -laid 
to perferm \m airs by the aids 
from his rider. 

The fame ma«nct i& ufcful if 
a horfe ftarts. For nvhen he 

is 
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is beginning to Ifly to one fide, 
your kg on the fide he js dy- 
ing to, Aap^ bis fprii^ ma^-^ 
<ifate]y. He goes paft what he 
ibited at, kecpkig ftrait oil, of 
OS you <:hufe Co dire£t hiffl^ aod 
he will not fly back from any 
thing, if you prefs him with both 
i^s. You keep his hauaclics 
imder him, going down a hill; 
help him on the fide of a bank ; 
more eofily avoid the wheel of 
a carriage^ and approach. tRotc 
gracefully and nearer to the 
> ^de of a coach, or horieman. 
When a pampered horfc cur- 
vets irregularly, and iwifts his 

body 
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body to and fro, turn his head 
either to the right or left, or 
both alternately, (but without 
letting him move out of the 
track) and prefs your leg to the 
oppofite fide : your horfe cannot 
then fpring on his hind legs, to 
one fide, becaufe ^our leg pre- 
vents him; nor to the other, 
becaufe his head looks that vtray, 
and a horfe does not ilart and 
ijpring to the fide on which he 
looks. Here it may not be amifs 
to obferve the impropriety of the 
habit which many riders have, of 
letting their legs fhake againfi: the 
fides of the horfe; if a horfe is 

taught. 
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taught, they are then continually 
preffing him to violent aAion; 
and if he is not, they render 
him infenfible and incapable of 
being taught. The fretting of a 
hot horfe will hence be exceffivc, 
as it can no otherwife be mo-> 
derated, than by the utmoft ftill- 
nefs of the feat, hands and legs 
of the rider. 

Thefe rules and obfervations 
may perhaps convey fome idea, 
though but an imperfedt one, to 
bad riders, oi ih2X JleigbU which 
makes horfes obedient, when they 
would xt^i^ Jorce 5 and may ferve 

to 
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to (hew them, that fometbU^ 
more than what the borfe leaf W 
from the Breaker^ is neceiTary tp 
make him tfadiable. 

Colts at firft are taught 'to iiear 
t bit> and by degrees to full tx it. 
If they did not prefs it, they could 
not be guided by it. By degrees 
they find their necks ftronger than 
the arms of a man; and that they 
are capable of making great oppo-> 
fition, and often of foiling their 
riders. Then is the time to make 
them fupple and pliant in every 
part. The part which of all o- 
thcrs requires^ moft this pliancy, 

is 
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18 the neck. Hence the metaphot: 
oi fiiffmcled for difobedient. A 
horle cannot move his beadj but 
with the mufclcs of his neck: 
this may be called his helm; 
it guides his courfe, changes and 
direds his motion. 

To (hew the ufe of this pliancy 
in every part and limb of the 
horfe^ would be beyond the de« 
fign of thefe few leiTonSy directed 
only to the unexperienced horfe- 
aian. His idea of fuppkne(^ need 
only be» that of an ability and 
readinefs in a horfe to move every 
limb, on a fign given him by 
the hands or legs of his rider; 

as 
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as alfo, to bend his body, aod 
move in a fiiort compafs, quick 
and collected within himfelf^ fo 
as inftantly to be able to perform 
any other motion. 

If the few rules laid down 
here, feem infufficient to the end 
propofed; at lead let me hope 
they will convince the young 
horfeman that Jome rules are 
ncceflary : and . thus convinced j 
let him apply to abler maftcrs 
in the art for more fufficient 
inftrudlion. 

FINIS. 



